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OBSERVATIONS 
LATE PUBLICATION: 


Since the publication of my Treatife on Cheb 
tenham water, the alterative powers of this excellent 
mineral ſpring, though equal' to the famous waters of 
Egra, · have been denied; a dire& proof of the truth 
of what I have advanced concerning the inadequate no- 
tions generally entertained about theſe matters, and an 
opinion ſingular enough; but with reaſon and experience 
againſt it, incapable of being ſupported by any argu- 
ments. Do we not know that ſteel and ſulphur, both 
enter into its com poſition ? and that though purgatives 
joined with them may leffen, hey are far from wholly 
taking away their alterative powers? What we then 
allow to their groſſer preparations, ſhall we abfurdly 
deny to their highly attenuated, and moſt ſubtle ſtate 3 
as they exiſt in this water? Beſides, does it not act 
both by the kidneys, © and the ſkin, as all alteratives 
do? a man muſt be hard driven indeed to fall foul 


on ances] a notion, ME con to confute my treatiſe : if 
A 2 _ -» that 


TE 4h 


3 chat be the caſe. Pray how do Bath waters 285 which, 
are alſo endued with chalybeate and ſulphureous qua- 
| ties, are they not alterative ? If ſuch an idea could  - 


get well eſtabliſhed, the credit of both muſt infallibly 


fink in the opinion- of all perſons of judgment ; but ; 


the notion is too inconſiſtent to deſerve any farther 


| notice, and naturally refutes itſelf. If the attempting 
to give ſuch an idea of the Cheltenham water be in- | 
tended to keep up a conſtant regular ſupply for the .. 


large company that attends the pump in the morning, 

t were far better to put the matter upon a fair and 
proper footing : : and to do this by preventing an un- 
neceſſary waſte of the water, from people drinking it 


who do not want it, and the fetching ſo much away 
in bottles: which, by reaſon of the ſubtle nature of 
its ſpirit, can be of little more uſe to the drinkers, # 


than drinking it at a diſtance from the ſpot, well corked 
up, and ſent in bottles for that purpoſe.» So much 
for this Publication which ſhall be nameleſs, from 


the firſt ſheet of it, which I picked up at Cheltenham, 


and is all I ſhall think it worth my while to peruſe. 
Whoſe author, by thus denying the alterative powers 


of the water, appears infallibly to have forfeited and 
cut himſelf off from any juſt PI to a my | 


knowledge of it. 8 e 
As to the C1 33 with whoſe 3 


5 tical - :ſentiments, confined ideas, and narrow ways of 
thinking, partial diſpoſition and. prejudices, I am well 
acquainted, all I could expect from them upon a ſub- 


0 compaſs of thought, and 


2 


involves 
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| involves ſo many great matters, that ate not to be 
reduced to common- place notions and diſtinctions, re- 
conciled to vulgar prejudices; nor tied up and held to 
the prevailing faſhion, taſte, and humour of the age; 
of which they have no adequate ideas, and which claſhes 
with their principles; all I could expect, I ſay, was 
| a-diſpoſition- to cavil at, or miſrepreſent . what I have 


wrote, though manifeſtly enough for their own .good, 
and that of mankind in general. This I have for 


my pains from their - ignorance or ingratitude. - And 


they accordingly begin with an affected re. application 
of my motto to myſelf, by which they impotently 


pretend to try me; and then break out into an in. 


vective againſt the bool: illiberally and unjuſtly in- 


ſinuating, that if there be any thing in it, in their 


opinions well founded, it is, that we have no ſyſtem 
of mineral waters, and greatly want one. Though 


they would willingly alſo deny me even this; becauſe 
they fay, I affert that the ſubtle ſpirit of waters is 


not to be underſtood : but they will pleaſe to add my 
words by ſuch” namely chemical . proofs” : ſee pre- 
face, page 7: and becauſe 1 ſay that the different 
waters cannot be imitiated: which that they can to 


any purpoſe, I ſtill perſiſt in denying. Nay, I go far- 
ther, and declare, that they cannot even be well re- 
ſtored, nor drank with good effects any where, in ge- 
neral, but on the ſpot. They next contend that they 


ate not to be underſtood by me, - becauſe I am fo 


üttle converſant, in chemiſtry: which is not true. 
. Had the "_ naturaliſt Pliny no knowledge of the 


. 9 nature 
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7 4}: | 
nature of mineral ſprings, nor of the cauſes that pro- 
duce them, becauſe he did not uſe chemical expe- 
riments ? without them I had clear ideas of the neu- 
tral nature of the chief ſalt in Cheltenham water: 
and that Short was defeCtive in his notions of this 


groſſer part, though he uſed chemical experiments to 
| help him in his endeavours to gain a proper know. 
ledge of it. Without them I knew there were ſul⸗ 
phureous principles of a very peculiar kind im Bath 


waters; a matter ſo much conteſted : and that Buxton 
waters are prepared from a natural lime-ſtone; which 
mere chemiſts never dreamt of. But there need be 
no ftronger proof, not only of their, but of an almoft 
general ignorance in theſe matters, than the falling 
credit of Cheltenham water, and its lying ſo long in 


a kind of diſuſe: with the very peculiar late denial of 


its alterative powers by a medical gentlemen fo long 
reſident upon the ſpot. They next of all confidently 


aſſert, that all- mineral waters are to be exaQly imi- | 


tated : which, if their meaning regards their purity, 
mild nature, real excellence, force 4 efficacy, they 
can never prove, They then give it as their opinion, 
that their credit is greatly owing to change of air, 
ſcene, and mode of life, together with chearful amuſe- 


ment: which, though theſe may ſometimes have their 


uſes, is 2 very unfair way of depreciating their virtues, 
and ſhews their ignorance about the matter. At length, 


they alledge, that their duty obliges them to declare 


(what without knowledge?) that the book both as a 


chemical and medical work, is imperfeR and erroneous : 


and 


[£1 
and having thus drawn. up their charge agaioft it, 


reſting on bare aſſertions, imperfect notions, and un- 
juſt infinuations unſupported by ruth, Hero ends 


their firſt paragraph, 


As to chemiſtry, that it has enabled any one 12 


ſorm juſt ideas of the nature and uſe of mineral 


ſprings, eſpecially of their finer parts, we have no 
good example. It is true I did not get this notion 

of its incapacity, ſo conſiſtent with experience, from 
being ſo converſant in it, as to write profeſſedly 


upon the ſubject, but in a more natural way. Nor 


| ſhould I chuſe to have my head full of it, and 
hardly any thing elſe, as the heads of ſome people 


are. The work however cannot be juſtly called im- 
perfect, becauſe it has not a chemical analyſis for its 


object; it having referred that, as far as it could 
well go, and in regard of the groſſer parts in Chel- 


renham water, to Doctor Fothergill's Experimental 
Enquiry: allowing him the merit of finding out the 


chemical knowledge of its other faline inoppeitics; which 
other inveſtigators in the fame way miſſed of; ex- 


ploding however at the ſame time a vulgar notion 
of chymiſts, that theſe natural ate the fame as their 


chemical preparations, inſiſting on their difference and 
ſuperiority ; and ſhewing the excellence of the neu- 
tral purging falt, and the influence of the ſaline parts 
upon each other in the compoſition of the water. 
As to my knowledge in chemiſtry, it is ſufficient to 
enable mn my fubject in 


natural | 


neutral nature of the chief falt in it; and alſo a 


= + | 
PE OY philoſophy; . to underſtand its powers, and 
know its real and proper uſes, which I have not 
denjed.. To, know. alſo that it is apt to miſlead 
men in their notions of mineral waters; incapable. 
alone of giving them adequate ideas of them. And 
did I not know this otherwiſe, the groſs errors of che- 
miſts, and their confined ideas and weak conceptions ; i 
of the nature and uſe of them, in their writings 
upon the ſubject, would teach me. ; 
In order however to prove their aſſertions, we are 
here favoured with a paſſage, which they know not 
what to make of, For take'a chemiſt from his ex- 
periments, and out of his chemical cant, and he is 
like a fiſh out of water, he knows not where he is. 
We are here favoured with a quotation, I fay, from 
page 14, of the treatiſe, namely paragraph the 2d, 
to prove" that T am no chemiſt, To which as a 
natural _ philoſopher, by way of ſupporting it, I 
anſwer. - That the air in water certainly undergoes 
a kind of preparation, in regard of purity,” in being 
ſtrained with the water through the earth. The | 
. fineneſs, ſubtle; nature, and adlivity of its particles 
appear alſo to be increaſed by motion, and attenuation 
in the ſky, or in the earth, as alſo preparatory to, 
or attendant” on, its fixation in the latter, and the 
being duly and finally perfected, ſo as to produce | 
that pure, fine-taſted, active and powerful ſpirit that | 
is in ſprings. The proceſs is undoubtedly gradual : | 
and that the fixing it is performed by coolneſs, and 
N which conline, "Oy together, and _ 5 
= center 8 
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center its parts duly prepared for .it, is Pretty evi- 
dent. | 

Even atmoſpherica] air is often in a W 1 ſtate 
of ſtability in froſty weather, and a kind of fixed 
condition, as far as that can be, and anſwer the pur- 
poſes of reſpiration, from its purity, and the com- 
preſſion of its parts by cold. For as warmth, with 
vapour, looſen its texture on the one hand, ſo does cold 
compact its parts, and increaſe its denſity on the other. 


It is true, beſides theſe powers, attenuation of its par- 


ticles is alſo neceſſary to prepare them for being re- 
duced, as in water, and ſome other liquids, to a truly 
fixed ſtate. 


Before the chemical term hog came in faſhion, and 


terms do not alter the nature of things, ſome good 
natural Philoſophers were aware, that the air in mineral 
ſprings was in a ſtate of compreſſure, from 1s great 
expanſion, and the force it exeris to recover its liberty, 
and regain its more natural atmoſpherical ſtate, when 
this preſſure is taken off. The Cr IR. will 
not ſay, that the pure ſpirit of common ſprings is pre- 
pared on a ſudden, and exactly in the ſame manner 
as in a chemical proceſs. How is an elaſtic, and 
ætherial principle of. this kind prepared and mixed with 
the ſubtle effluvia of bighly elaborated juices, and a 
proper regular ſupply conſtantly kept up in the veſſels 
of the body, to furniſh the. nerves with their proper 
fluid, promote the circulation of the blood with eaſe and 
freedom through its proper veſlels, and prevent its in- 
ordinate” heat and putrefaction? undoubtedly not by 


fermentation ; nor merely from the ſupplies of fixed 
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air ariſing from the liquids taken in: but by the action 
of, and re-action upon, air received into and cir- 
culating in them; by motion, attenuation, and expanſion 
on the one hand, and compreſſion on the other. Now 
if T had not faith to underſtand, and believe more than 
I can ſee with my eyes, for I muſt believe even in that 
caſe too, I ſhould be as ignorant of theſe things as 


many others are. It is true, fermentation appears to 


be the true parent of the very elaſtic air in ſome li- 
quids : this is, however, no proof that it is of that 
more {imple kind in common water. And even that 
contained in fermented liquors never attains a perfe& 
nature, till it has been in a ſtate of e com- 
preſſion, and confinement. | 
That the air is compreſſed under a ſtate of ex- 
panſion in warm mineral ſprings or Therme, is fully 
evident. But this is the cafe alſo with cold ones; 
whoſe atrial ſpirit is ſometimes as well prepared, ſubtle, 
active, and powerful, as that of hot ones; and when 
the preſſure is taken off, and it lies open to the warmth 
of the atmoſphere, apt to eſcape. Artificial fixed air 
is never ſo fully concentrated, but that it is under a 
Perpetual endeavour by its elaſticity to recover its 
more natural ſtate. Elſe why is it neceſſary to keep it 


ſealed up in bottles, leſt it ſhould thus alter its nature and 


fly off? Similar to which is the caſe with that of a more 
natural kind under preſſure and confinement in the earth. 

Hereby we are led into pretty clear ideas of the man. 
ner of its preparation, and a knowledge of its true 
natural ſtate. Nay, the matter is exemplified in the 


action and re. action, attenuation, expanſion, and com- 


preſſion 


E 

preſſion or coercion, attending the fermentation in the 
preparation of artificial fixed air itſelf: which, how- 
ever, at beſt is but a faint imitation of what is natural. 
For no good naturaliſt can ſuppoſe, that the natural 
proceſs is by fermentation, in the preparation of the 
pure temperate ſpirit of common ſprings. He may 
with more apparent probability think it, in ſome 
meaſure, concerned, in that of mineral waters. But 
in the former caſe, he muſt have recourſe to other 
principles; and none are ſo apparent, as thoſe of 
coolneſs and compreſſion, under a very fimple and 
more naturally improved ſtate of the elaſtic and ex- 
panſive particles of the air reſident in the water. 

That motion and coolneſs reſtore the purity, and 
increaſe the elaſtic power of the air, we need not go 
far to be convinced? witneſs the ſhallow ſtreams of 
rivers. And though the term compreſſed ſhould not be 
allowed properly to expreſs the ſtate of the air fixed: 
yet that is no proof, that cloſe confinement in, and the great 
coldneſs and preſſure of the earth are not concerned in, 


and with the other powers above- mentioned, capable of 3 
reducing air to a fixed ſtate. And it is evident, the 


more pure and ſubtle its parts are, whenſoever ſo pre- 
pared, the more fine when they are fixed, will be the 
taſte of the water, and the more active the expanſi ion 

of the air in it, in recovering its native ſtate. 
As to the medical part of the work, three caſes are ſe- 
lefied by them, the $th, the 3d, and the 2d ; and they 
are miſtaken in their obſervations: upon them all. The 
former, they ſay, was evidently a common inflam- 
mation, though there is no mention of the word in- 
| | B 2 flammation, 


NA 
Dahindiion, nor any inflammation attended it: it being 
of a chronic nature and ſome ſtanding, as the uneaſy 
ſenſations felt at times in it, and in the arm pit, evi- 
dently point out, And why may not ſuch fluxes 'of 
bad humours upon the breaſts, cnlarging their veſlels, 
and fixing upon their glands, be ſuſpected of a can- 
cerous tendency ? when ſo many, without proper re- 
lief, at length have proved cancerous of late, in much 
younger perſons. —Caſe the 2d, they will bave not 
to be conſumptive, though another perſon in nearly 
the ſame circumſtances is ſaid to have ſoon died of 
one. Becauſe they have no ideas of conſumptions' but 
in their terminations, when in caſes fixed upon the 
lungs no relief in general is to be had, nor any pro- 
per notions of a ſcorbutical gradual decline, But 1 
would have theſe gentlemen underſtand that 1 
am no thinker or practitioner by rote, who receive 
my ideas merely from others, and go on blindly in 
a beaten tiack unſupported by true notions of the 
original cauſes of diſeaſes, and therefore cannot be ac- 
countable to thoſe who are not furniſhed with the 
like knowledge. As to cafe the 3d, it had all the 
teſlimony of being. in danger to prove conſumptive, 
that all family ſcorbutical conſumptive caſes have: the 
gentleman's father and ſiſter both died of them.” 

We are now entertained with 'an -obſervation, that 
the author has given as little information on the real 
na ure of the water, as on its medical effects. Now 
as to the latter, if the three caſes ſelected had been 
proved erroneous, what honeſt conduct will warrant 
| the drawing ſuch concluſions as theſe with regard to 


\ 
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all the reſt? as to the former, it is true I have not 
pretended to ſhew the exact weight of iron in any given 
quantity of the water, as others have, but which is 
foreign to the purpoſe; nor to aſcertain the preciſe 
nature of the ſulphureous particles, though doubting 
at the ſame time eyen of their very exiſtence in it. 
But inſtead of this pretended knowledge charged with 
doubts and diſagreement, I have, on the contrary made 
it clear, both from the ſmell of the water, and its 
effects upon the diſcharges of thei bowels, that ſul- 
- phureous: particles of ſome kind are contained in it: 


and their high ſubtlety and great volatility, as well 


as of the chalybeate ſpirit and elaſtic air, have been 


alſo ſhewn in obſervations on their great diſpoſition 


to fly ſoon off. Now to ſay in the face of all this, 


and a great deal more, that I give little or no inſor- 


mation on the real nature of the water, ſavours a lit- 
tle too much of an aſſurance that is not commendable. 


It may not be information in their own way, and ſuch. 


as pleaſes them: it is however experimental in another 
way, and the beſt the ſubje& will admit of. But 


they are peculiarly diſpleaſed with the water being ſaid 
to poſſeſs a ſubtle, elaftic; aerial (and I might have 


added, with Hoffman, ætherial, from the principium 


inflammabile it contains) mineral or chalybeate ſpirit, - 


with volatile ſulphureous principles: but this is really 
the caſe. And to call it only a mineral ſpirit, ac- 
cording to the uſual phraſe, - conveys no proper 3 
For if it be compounded, and of a nature peculiar, 
there is no coming at proper ideas, but by diſtin- 


n the various. parts of its compoſition, and de- 
ö 


L a8 1 
ſcribing its real nature and powers. When, therefore, 
ve come to the neceſſity of the uſe of terms, to anſwer 
this purpoſe, I beg leave to aſſert, that to ſay there 
is an exquiſitely ſubile, elaſtic, aerial, chalybeate 
ſpirit in this water, and that it is alſo endowed with 


volatile ſulphureous principles, gives ideas as adequate 


and perfect as its nature will well admit of, and far 
more exalted than mere chemical experiments ever did, 
or will attain, I have already ſhewn them that, with 


ſome other requiſites to be in the next place attended 


10, they having ſuch ideas has enabled me to form 


better notions of the nature and uſe of this mineral 


ſpring, than others by any other means could get: 
and I have communicated them that men might raiſe 
their minds up to them, and improve their more weak 
conceptions by them. Undoubtedly no human work 
is without its imperfections: but I can defy them 


| to ue many real faults 1 in this, 18 eb ivi» tn? Ih + 


I am in a peculiar manner obliged to them for 
ein laſt quotation, from page 31, line the 6th, to 


line the 2d in page 32, and which if they properly 
underſtood, they would not treat with ridicule.” Now, 


though, the notions intended to be there conveyed are 
well enough expreſſed, yet as I know it is out of their 


way, who are already got far on their journey in a 


road, through which: they will not return, nor come 
into that way of true knowledge neceſlary for great at- 


5 tainments, by regaining the ſimplicity of mind which 
- they have loſt; though this, I ſay, be their caſe; and 


though I will not take upon me to furniſh (theſe gen- 
n ra with _— yet I will undertake in this 
Tee BY inſtance 
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inſtance to ſet them 1 They are there informed, 
chat when men underſtand the whole animal œconomy, 
and the real cauſes of diſeaſe hereditary and acquired, 
and the influence of the various conſtitutions of the 
air upon bodies ſo affected and difpoſed, are not framers 
or followers of imperfect ſyſtems, nor attached to par- 
tial notions, they then from having ſuch perfect know- 
ledge of health and diſeaſe, will have a due inſight into 
the ways of providential wiſdom, and God's power in 
forming ſuch excellent inſtruments as mineral waters, 


which far exceed the knowledge and power of man to 


frame, for the relief of the latter: gain a proper know- 
ledge of their nature and powers, and know how to 
uſe them: but never till then. In other words, he 
that underſtands his trade will know the nature ol. 
and how to uſe his tools. | 

The force of the paſſage then is more natural and pro- 
per than they were aware ol. And indeed a part of 


the matter at leaſt was not ſo very abſtruſe, but that 


a: philoſophical and medical writer has long fince 
given intimation, though he did not expect to have it 
ſo ſoon exemplified*, that no rational attempt could 
be made to determine the virtues and uſes of a mineral 
water, though we had ever ſo exadt and full a knowledge 
of its contents, till the real internal nature of the ſolids 
and fluids of the body, the changes they are ſubject to, 
and the true ſeats and cauſes of diſtempers were under- 
food}. It is this great knowledge that I contend for- 


For a proof of this, ſee caſe the firſt, and the reflections 


upon it. 
+ See. the concluſion of Shaw's 's Enquiry into the- contents, 
Kc. of Scarborough waters. 


and 
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and, if people will let me, mean in due time to afford, 
But how comes it that theſe ſelf-ſufficient, profound 
Judges were ſo ignorant about this matter? If this be 
ignorance it is of a groſs kind, and if it be not ig- 
norance is is ſomething worſe. | 

But when ſceptiſm once lays. hold on men's minds, 
2nd they begin to loſe fight of the true principles of reli- 
gion; what wonder is it that their faculties become gradu- 
ally obſcured, and that ignorance takes poſſeſſion of their 
ſouls ?, Rendering them proud without knowledge, and 
not only | incapable of attaining, but even averſe to 
that of a more ſublime kind, and ſometimes, almoſt 


| haters of thoſe who have it: having not only their un- 


derſtandings blinded, but their judgments alſo ſo warped, 


and their wills often ſo perverſe, partial, and depraved, 
as to be in many inſtances unfit for thoſe honeſt and ſo- 
cial duties they owe to each other. 

| Aﬀeer all theſe gentlemen have ſome qualms, and mil. 
givings of mind, that, notwithſtanding their authority, and 


all the pains they have taken to diſcredit it, the book 


will have its admirers. But why fo ? Why, 48 becuaſe 
iĩt is wrote with ſo much confidence and plaufibility.” — 


They were determined to have a bold ſtroke at me at laft: 
but the effort ſeems to be made with ſo much art and de- 


ſign, as to endanger youre i in their _— 


colour:: 

Every writer who 105 a proper Lack lodgs of his ſub- 
ject, will always treat it in a maſterly manner, and with 
a certain air of confidence. But if confidence and plauſi- 


bility may be joined together, they themſelves have a 


more undoubted title to them than any others: but as to 


wy * it is not in their power 10 even judge of 
8 them, 


— p WII eo om 
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them, as I have bn told them, and d they now [ſees 


much leſs to confound them; | 

_ -  Thius fink their weak abjcAiods's one at 3 till 
there are none left. And as it has been with them, 
and their remarks upon my writings, bn former occa- 

ions, ſo do they fare on this: their looſe opinions fall; 
rheir captious arguments fail. Vet chus it is they would 


lead men by the noſe: aſſuming, under a walk of 


learning, a penetration of mind, a niceneſs of diſ- 
cernment, and aà truth of ſentiment, with which they 
are not endued; which renders them, in many caſts, 
and under many circumſtances, incapable of paſſing 
a true judgment, and deciding upon the real merits 
ol the productions of other men. Though they Tel- 
com fail to let lobſe their paſſions, decry, and treat 
wittiout mercy, or everi' decency,” whatever they diſlike : 
being, on the other hand, as partially affected towards 


2 hat they cliuſe to favour ; and this they call 1 reviewing. 


nd having firſt tited in their minds the matter of 
depreciating” auy work, they find dio Uifcalty in 
trumping up 2 {ew remarks, or qdubting à few paſſes 
chat will beft bear tlie colour the want to lay upon 


them, and anſwer their plauſible pretexts tar the'book | 


is ſo and ſo : bit in the preſent cale, dabbling 4 little 


too mich laid them open to a reprimand that they | 


. well deſerve. For let me have a crititiſmi of an artfwer, 
not envious and detraQting, partial and "injurious, Il 
fidious, ärtful, and evaſive, but that will flanck exa- 
mination. . As theſe gentlemen do not appear to me 
properly to underſtand their tratte, I will here pteſtiit 
them with the' character of à good critie. 
8 . Every 
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NO TORY true critic has a great genius, a mind en- 
3 with elevated thoughts, à ſound judgment, and 


| _ | ;an#oneſt- heart; and is *capable of writing well upon 


the ſubjects of thoſe works whereon he paſſes judgment. 
But if theſe Pſeudo-critics think to put their impertinent, 
« Vague, and exceptionable remarks, and bold afſertions, 
upon a level with my writings, it is what I ſhall not ad- 
mn of. And therefore here take the liberty of re- 
aſſerting the propriety of my Motto, by referring them 
back to the adyice of the very acute and judicious au- 
thor quoted in my title page; which I will take care 
to apply properly and effectually to them. And 1 
" heartily wiſh. they may have the ſenſe. and modeſty to 
uſe. their critical talent wiſcly in future, upon ſubjecis 
Ppropottionate to their abilities, and not ſo raſnily run 
their heads againſt, every thing that they meet with. 
For the paſſage in à more extenſive ſenſe, regards af- 
ſected critics as well as other incapable writers. 
They may like or diſlike my vritings as they 1 
fe: they pere not intended merely, for their uſe. They 
way alſo, adopt, Firgi/,s expreſſive. character of Bavius 
nd Mzvius, and, apply. it how..they. pleaſe. But 1 
beg leave to inform them, that theſe. raſcally writers 
of . antiquity did not more infeſt him and Horace with 
thei bad. verſes, than modern critics do ſome of the 
' beſt authors, upon religious and other ſubjects; nor were 
they ſo. hurtful to mankind, , ELVES WEL 
. Theſe gentlemen undoubtedly know chat 1 Was 
tiled. Dem hominumgue deriſir. For the character is 
ever apt to be conſiſtent: and when men have once 


perſuaded themſelyes 0 wake free with the ſacred truths- 


word HR 46 of 
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of religion and the attributes of the Deity, or in other 
words, to deny the divine nature of their redeemer, 
they will find no great difficulty in mal- treating the 
_ - writings nor even characters of men. In regard of the 


former. an inſpired writer, they know, hath pronounced 


thoſe bleſſed who have not ſat in the ſeat of the ſcorn- 
ful. And as to their rude and offenſive taunts, low 


wit, unfair ways of depreciating, and other little arts 
of -buffoonery, I cannot do better than refer them to 


the deciſion of the Poet I have already quoted, who - 
_ -cautions his Raney ee ſuch PRA ig 
the | ne n 


„ faluta g 

© Our captat 43 F Jemamque ie 
Fingers qui non viſa pateft,  ' _ oY 

3 ic niger oft : hunc tu Romane caveto. _ 
For my part I ever had a' ſovereign contempt for 

all little geniuſes, who aim at being witty at the expence 


of 


a critical buffoon as being moſt out of true character, 
is of all others the  meſt contemptible. However, if 
they can ſatisfy the public in this matter, I meddle no 
more with it, But, though I forgive ill treatment, 1 
ſhall ever hold myſelf at liberty to take notice of it: 
eſpecially. when men err ſo grofsly, or as it ſhould ſeem 
even wilfully, in in their criticiſms. upon my writings, 


For could it be fairly attributed to, mere ignorance, it 


might the better be diſpenſed with. And had they 


treated my writings and the public with ingenuity and 
candour, they would at leaſt have had the credit of 
preſerving their integrity, though — had been deficient 
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others; and it is a ſure mark of incapacity: but 
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norant: but let it be remembered chat T here de: 
that as chemical methods have not, ſo they will not be 


K | 
15; Bebe the ill uſage I have had from ws 
was attacked for my notions of this excellent mineral 


ſpting, and endeavours to bring it into uſe, even before 


whe publication of my treatiſe; from another quarter 
iner. However, as I have fettled matters with the above- 


mentioned gentlemen, and as both this treatiſe and my 
other writings have a ſtrong view to the good of 


others, and T. well know it is not in the power of all 


men tb invalidate the force of the ſubſtantial matter con- 


tained in them) I will not make this latter, on the na- 


ture and uſe" of Cheltenham water, farther a inatter of 


controverſy, by attending any more to the weak ob- 
jections of any man. Let no plauſible, ſale pretences 
then inſinuate that à proper knowledge of the flature 
and uſe of mineral waters may be gained by means 
that experienee finds +nfufficitht; and truth diſowns. 
Such ill- founded opinions may indeed amuſe the ig- 


able to give due” notions" of either: as in regard of the 


| Latter, namely, the uſe of mineral "waters, Shaw has 


alfo well obſerved. I doubt not every medical gen- 
fletnan will indulge his own private ſentiments about 


g it: and let him do it. And if he chuſes to write, 1 
apply to him, in regard of the philoſophical' and medical 
knowledge, and even moral ſentiments h in 2 


__ ; 2 in the words of Horace: 
e 8 quid mooiftt retlius This; a 
dau. ehen : "fn non, . my meta. e 
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